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REVIEWS 

Indian Constitutional Reform. By Vincent A. Smith. Ox- 
ford, University Press, 1919. — 118 pp. 

The Government of India. By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
London, The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 1919. — ix, 291 pp. 

The Political Future of India. By LAJPAT Rai. New York, 
Huebsch, 19 19. — xxviii, 237 pp. 

A great impetus has been given to the discussion of administrative 
reconstruction in India by the publication of the Montagu- Chelmsford 
Report in 191 8. The three books under review approach this subject 
from three different angles. The first represents the viewpoint of the 
Anglo- Indian civil service, the second expresses the sentiments of 
liberal-progressive British publicists, and the third voices the opinion 
of such Indian radicals as are still loyalist enough to remain non- revo- 
lutionary. 

Mr. Vincent Smith's qualifications for prescribing to the British 
people their duties with regard to the administration of India rest on 
the fact that he has devoted a lifetime to the study of Indian archae- 
ology. His recommendations are as valuable as those of Professor 
Mahaffy would have been, if he had specified to Venizelos what poli- 
cies Greece ought to pursue during the war against Germany, because, 
forsooth, he was a specialist in the Hellenistic culture of the Ptolemies. 
Mr. Smith's obscurantism, however, has had no influence even upon 
the cautious conservatives who are responsible for the new scheme for 
the government of India, which has recently gone into operation. His 
failure to be taken seriously is another object lesson to academicians 
who are too much absorbed in their antiquarian researches in " past 
politics "to be pervious to the influences of the new world order — 
not the least of which is the demand of the human intellect for a lib- 
eration from bondage to history, tradition and social inheritance. 

But if Mr. Smith has failed to envisage the dynamic forces in polit- 
ical relations, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has tried to comprehend them 
by analyzing the problems of India " as a going concern." He starts 
with the following propositions: (1) that today the " political phil- 
osophy and axioms of the West are an essential part of Indian life " 
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(page 2) ; (2) that the " Indian movement is following the lines of 
our own [British] liberal, radical and labor evolution" (page 23); 
(3) that the Indian Government is " now faced with an Indian opin- 
ion ; " and (4) that the change has been brought about by " the 
growth in Indian merit and self-confidence," for even " the villages 
are now being stirred by nationalist propaganda" (pages 19-20). 
Arguing from these psychological premises, he concludes that "a. pax 
Britannica is not the end ; the end is Indian life, abundant, responsi- 
ble, spontaneous" (page 112). And in his flight of idealism he is 
prepared even now to confer a "conspicuous badge of emancipation" 
on India. " I should try it," he suggests, " with the responsibility of 
being tutor to some of the East African peoples under the care of the 
League of Nations" (page 220). 

What Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has written, however, is not a book 
of mere propaganda ; it is the result of minute and critical investiga- 
tion. No author, perhaps, has ever given such a realistic picture of 
the modifications in the social and economic life of India brought 
about by the present system of judicial administration as we find in 
this book (pages 207-211). The first chapter presents a history of 
the Moslem movement, which unfortunately is ignored in all treatises 
on Indian politics. The author is not so captivated by enthusiasm for 
democracy as to minimize the difficulties of Indian representation 
(pages 73-77), and is therefore able to perceive that a representative 
system for India " cannot be created on any simple or consistent 
theory " (page 78) . The entire system of administration is presented 
in its historical development, the evolution of each part being described 
since its origins. Readers of Ilbert, Strachey and Chesney will ob- 
tain here a non-official view of the workings of Indian polity. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's criticism of the existing system of gov- 
ernment is for the most part that of the non-revolutionary nationalists 
(pages 43, 45, 51, 52, 91, 106, 113, 206). He does not, however, 
accept the nationalist opinion that " the land tax is the cause of the 
poverty of the Indian cultivator" (page 140). Considerations of 
economic theory compel us to endorse his analysis of Indian taxation 
as generally sound (pages 140-144) and to agree with much of what 
he says about the oft-discussed " drain " of India's wealth to England 
(pages 148-153). It is, indeed, only by recognizing a fundamental 
distinction between the economics of a subject race and the economics 
of imperialism that we can understand why some of the A, B, C's of 
economic thought are persistently ignored by Indian politicians and 
theorists in their discussion of foreign trade, land revenue, permanent 
assessment of rural areas, railway finance etc. 
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If, as an imperialist, the British Laborite advances views that are 
distasteful to Young India, as a socialist he flies in the face of some of 
its postulates. Speaking of the tariff, he says that "whoever has vis- 
ited the working-class districts of Bombay with their squalid over- 
crowding, their filthy dens of disease, . . will pause before welcoming 
any rapid strengthening of the economic influences which maintain 
them until a public opinion and body of legislation have been created 
to protect the people whose labors will be necessary for the new facto- 
ries" (page 133). The nationalist will probably rub his eyes after 
reading this and declare that a morganatic alliance between Indian 
Nationalism and British Labor is an unnatural union. For according 
to the orthodox philosophy of nationalism the adjustment of relations 
between labor and capital in each state is a domestic problem, and 
must not be used as a pretext for intervention on humanitarian grounds 
by a foreign power or for the prolongation of alien control over a 
subject country. 

Yet on the whole, the transition from the position of British Labor 
to that of Mr. Lajpat Rai is not difficult; for, after all, the demands 
of Indian constitutionalists dare not rise higher than, nor even differ 
materially from , the promises or ' ' pious wishes " of their comrades 
overseas. The chief value of The Political Future 0/ India lies in the 
publicity which the author has given to the party he condemns, the 
party of freedom, revolution and "direct action." This movement 
has had no historian and interpreter, but the account of all Indian 
attempts since 1905 to " make foreign government impossible " and 
of their ramifications in the public life of France, the United States, 
Germany and Japan, has been carefully collected for the British Gov- 
ernment by Rowlatt, in his Report on Revolutionary Conspiracies in 
India (1918). It is on this bulky official document that Mr. Rai's 
summary is based (pages 147-175). His book, though it contains 
useful appendices, does not, evidently, aim at furnishing its readers 
with more than a veteran agitator's immediate reactions to the reform 
scheme proposed by Montagu and Chelmsford ; as such it may be con- 
sulted as affording a glimpse into the mind of the Indian National 
Congress. 

But the documents printed in the preface, bearing on the atrocities 
to which men, women and children in the Punjab were subjected in 
1919, have a deep significance for social science, in so far as they con- 
stitute an index of the nature and extent of the degrading plight which 
none but a race that is hastening toward annihilation can tolerate in 
shame and silence. Once again it has been made clear that British 
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rule in India, as white rule everywhere in Asia and Africa, exists by 

virtue of the military impotency to which the native peoples have been 

reduced by legislation and coercion. This aspect of the "white man's 

burden " seems to have been overlooked as much by the champions of 

the League of Nations as by labor leaders, international socialists 

and other varieties of radicals. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
New York Chy. 

Indian Nationality. By R. N. GILCHRIST. Introduction by- 
Ramsay Muir. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1920. — 
xviii, 246 pp. 

This book, consisting of nine essays, had its origin in two lectures 
delivered at the University of Calcutta in 1915-16, which aimed to 
explain the racial background of the World War. Subsequently the 
author was led to discuss the question "whether there is or will be an 
Indian unity analogous to the unity of Canada, Australia or New 
Zealand" (page 55). The volume is thus a contribution to the com- 
parative study of modern nationalism. 

Professor Gilchrist's philosophy of nationality is calculated to de- 
monstrate that " the Allies were fighting for the good of humanity" 
and " not that war in itself is right but that Germany was wrong" 
(page 44). The author takes no cognizance of the elementary fact of 
international politics that Poles, Czechs and other peoples have been 
enabled to form national states of their own, not because of their right 
to freedom but because in the conjuncture of diplomatic manoeuvers 
it had been decreed that the Teutonic empires should be crushed, and 
especially because there was a power strong enough, commercially and 
militarily or rather navally, to bring them to their knees. 

Territory, race, language etc. are discussed in a popular manner as 
elements of nationality, which is described as " essentially a spiritual 
thing " (page 15). But while Mr. Gilchrist rightly rejects a monistic 
basis for what may be called the nation-making power, he overlooks 
the fact that in national movements one of the greatest " spiritual" 
factors is the will of a people to emancipate itself from foreign domi- 
nation. The omission of this consideration vitiates fundamentally his 
analysis of the diversities of Indian life, although much of it is accurate, 
up to date and often original (see pages 48-153). 

The author does not content himself with the statement that " in 
India there is a collection of nationalities without a single nationality 
for the whole" (pages 62, 210). The various aspects of rapproche- 



